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Imaginaries of Hope: The Utopianism of Degrowth 


Giorgos Kallis* and Hug March! 


OREA, ICTA, and Department of Geography, Universitat Autònoma de Barcelona, Barcelona, Spain 
"Internet Interdisciplinary Institute, Universitat Oberta de Catalunya, Barcelona, Spain 


This article analyzes degrowth, a project of radical socioecological transformation calling for decolonizing 
the social imaginary from capitalism’s pursuit of endless growth. Degrowth is an advanced reincarnation 
of the radical environmentalism of the 1970s and speaks to pertinent debates within geography. This article 
benefits from Ursula Le Guin’s fantasy world to advance the theory of degrowth and respond to criticisms that 
degrowth offers an unappealing imaginary, which is retrogressive, Malthusian, and politically simplistic. We 
argue instead that degrowth is on purpose subversive; it brings the past into the future and into the production 
of the present; it makes a novel case for limits without denying that scarcity is socially produced; and it embra- 
ces conflict as its constitutive element. We discuss the politics of scale of the incipient degrowth movement, 
which we find theoretically wanting, yet creative in practice. Key Words: economic growth, limits, scarcity, scale, 
utopias. 
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Este artículo analiza el decrecimiento, un proyecto de radical transformación socioecolégica que clama por 
descolonizar el imaginario social del objetivo de crecimiento sin fin del capitalismo. El decrecimiento es una 
reencarnación avanzada del ambientalismo radical de los años 1970 y busca como interlocutor los debates perti- 
nentes dentro de la geografia. Este articulo se apoya en el mundo fantastico de Ursula Le Guin para plantear la 
teoría del decrecimiento y responder a críticas de que el decrecimiento ofrece un imaginario poco atractivo, 
que es regresivo, maltusiano y políticamente simplista. Por el contrario, argüimos que el decrecimiento es delib- 
eradamente subversivo; que lleva el pasado al futuro y a la producción del presente; hace un caso novedoso por 
los limites sin negar que la escasez es producida socialmente; y que abraza al conflicto como su elemento consti- 
tutivo. Discutimos la politica de escala del incipiente movimiento del decrecimiento, al que hallamos 
teóricamente deficiente, aunque creativo en la práctica. Palabras clave: crecimiento económico, limites, escasez, 
escala, utopias. 


g u e o > 
(Jameson 1975). Geographers have called 
for the revitalization of utopianism “to think the possi- 
bility of real alternatives ... and galvanize socio- 
ecological changes” (Harvey 2000, 156, 195), encour- 
aging a “foregrounding and naming [of] different ... 
futures” (Swyngedouw 2010, 228). A movement of 
activists and scientists in France, southern Europe, and 
beyond has given the name décroissance (degrowth) to 
its alternative to capitalist socioecological relations. 


“Degrowth draws from thepostdevelopmentand:antiu-» 


tilitarianism literatures, Georgescu-Roegen’s entropic 
limits to growth, and the continental post-Marxist 
ecologies of the 1970s with the likes of Gorz, Illich, 
and Castoriadis (D’Alisa, Demaria, and Kallis 2014). 


It marks a rebirth of a tadical environmentalism 


a 
‘Opment. Degrowth should interest geographers, 


because it is increasingly invoked by prominent scien- 
tists (Anderson and Bows-Larkin 2013) and radical 
intellectuals (Klein 2013) in the context of climate 
change; because it inspires grassroots practices, move- 
ments, and politics (Baykan 2007); and because its 
theory speaks to pertinent debates in the field, such as 
scarcity and limits, or the politics and scales of a post- 
capitalist transition. 

The most prominent advocate of degrowth is Serge 
Latouche (2009), an economic anthropologist, who 
brought the critique to development from his field- 
work in Africa back home to France. For Latouche;, 


degrowth is a project of decolonizing the imaginary 
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from growth. His utopia involves eight interdependent 
transitions, “the eight Rs of degrowth” (33): reevaluate 


(shift values); reconceptualize i. 
or scarcity vs. abundance); 
ue ae redistribute between North and- 
and within countries; Ghnkahbeasp 
s. Latouche 


envisions autonomous communities with restricted 


ttade, organized in confederationsef autonomous 
municipalities and! bioregions: The transition is to be 


facilitated by policy reforms, such as ‘taxes On com > 


sumption, advertising and finance, i 


b 


(Griti¢s take issue with the term degrowth because it 


is oblivious to the devastation of recession (Foster 
2011). Degrowth frightens people unnecessarily, they 


argue: in a desirable socioecological transition, ,only 
b 
industries, should degrow, whereas others, such as 


r 


critical of 


Yy 
avarro 2013), Malthu- 
sianism, in conceiving limits to growth rather than to 


capital (Xoßæpôáç 2014), a fetishization of the local 


(Romano 2012) and an incomplete politics of transi-) 


tion that glosses over di ict) under 
capitalism (Foster 2011; Saed 2012; Navarro 2013). 
Although there is ground for such criticism, this 
article follows a more sympathetic reading of 
Latouche and engages with a burgeoning literature 
beyond him (e.g., Schneider, Kallis, and Martinez- 
Alier 2010; D’Alisa, Demaria, and Kallis 2014) to 
elaborate a nuanced theory of degrowth. An analyti- 
cal limitation to this task is that degrowth, like any 
utopia, is nowhere to be seen. There is theory and 
there are small experiments broadly inspired by 
degrowth, but there is no spatialized “degrowth world” 
in its full plentitude. This article overcomes this limi- 


tation by studying ique case of a territorialized 
degrowth world in Ursula WeuGuin's,(1974) fantasy 
novel The Dispossessed) The novel was written in a 
similar intellectual environment of crisis and limits to 
growth as today’s. In the words of its author, the book 
aspired to put a “pig on the tracks ... in a one-way 
future consisting only of growth” (Le Guin 1982, 4). 
We are not alone in finding The Dispossessed as one of 
the most complete and thought-provoking expres- 
sions of a noncapitalist, ecological world with all its 
“seductions and snares” (Gorz 1994, 81). But 


enewables, education, or organic agriculture should 
“grow (Schwartzman 2012; Chomsky 2014). Others are 


following Le Guin’s plea, we do not treat the novel as 
the expression of an idea but as “ i 

rse” (Jameson 1975, 
4). We rethink the possibilities and pitfalls of 
degrowth through the lens of The Dispossessed, hinting 
at a way geographers could use science fiction. 

We first argue that degrowth is frightening because 
its purpose is subversive. Second, we sustain that 
degrowth’s call is not for a return to a past that never 
existed, but for a simultaneous production of the pres- 
ent by the past and the future. Subsequently we 
develop a case for limits without scarcity. Fourth, we 
argue that conflict, external and internal, should be 
constitutive of any transitional project. We then 
reflect on the articulation of scale in degrowth. We 
conclude that degrowth signals a new socioecological 
imaginary that expresses features of Harvey’s (2000) 
spatiotemporal utopias. 


A Subversive Utopia 


Because I’ve written science fiction I am always accused 
of writing about the future. I’ve never ever tried to write 
about the future. 


—Ursula Le Guin (2014) 


The Dispossessed tells the personal journey of She- 
vek, a physicist who, in pursuit of a unified theory of 
time, crosses borders from the planet of Anarres to 
Urras and back. Anarres is a small, dry, and barren 
planet supporting a frugal standard of living. Revolu- 
tionaries fleeing en masse the capitalist state of Io in 
Urras colonized Anarres seven generations ago. There 
is no private property, state, money, police, or military 
there. Mutual aid and sharing have replaced competi- 
tion and “profiteering.” 

The Dispossessed subverts a dominant imaginary, by 


positioning utopia in a territory, Anarres, which from 


our gaze, as well as those of its contemporaries in 
Urras, | 

phes There are no animals and only a few plants in 
Anarres. There is dust everywhere. Food consists of 
two simple vegetarian meals a day. Luxuries, other 
than simple ornaments, are absent, and citizens do 
communal work every few years in the mines and in 


reforesting a desert. Yet the Anarresti, as we see them 
through the eyes of Shevek, do not mind this physical 


y. This does not mean 
that utopia can only flourish within a catastrophe but 


that material abundance is not a universal requirement 
-for well-bein 


pe. 
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In a similar vein, degrowth is thrown as a “missile 
word” to subvert the dream of continuously growing 
material wealth (Demaria et al. 2013). The purpose of 
using a negation for a positive project is not to frighten 
but to overcome a fear. For degrowthers it is precisely 


p (Latouche 2009). Calling degrowth “the » 


fronted if the discussion for a future outside capitalism 
i u 
eo o A Latouche (2012) per- 


forms a similar subversion to that of Anarres, decou- 
pling utopia from a one-way future of material 
abundance. 

The growth-degrowth or abundance-frugality pairs 
serve as dialectical oppositions, which “by way of nega- 
tion ... grasp the moment of truth in each term” 
(Jameson 2004, 48). Le Guin’s story is precisely about 
opposites: Anarres is the moon of Urras, Urras the 
moon of Anarres. Anarres is what Urras is not and 
Urras is what Anarres is not: dispossessed—possessed, 
barren—lush, horizontal—hierarchical. It is the (roman- 
ticized) imagination of Anarres that spurs revolution- 
ary passions in Urras. And for an Anarresti like 
Shevek, it is not in Anarres itself but in traveling 
between Anarres and Urras, that utopia is found as he 
reappreciates the value of Anarres. His trip reanimates 
also social change in an Anarres stalled by defining 


itself as the opposite of Urras. Ee veo enelialinns j 


thesis provoked by the negation Degrowth is not an 
affirmative imaginary that signifies the opposite of 
growth; it is an imaginary that by confronting growth’ 
‘opens up new imaginaries; spaces, and key words 
(D’Alisa, Demaria, and Kallis 2014). 

Critics of degrowth miss this subversive element, 
stuck in an idea of utopia as a prefixed positive desti- 
nation, such as Schwartzman’s (2012) “solar commu- 
nism,” rather than a horizon chartered through 
confrontation with hegemonic worldviews. Precisely 
because the desired socioecological change is first and 
foremost qualitative rather than quantitative, and 
because this qualitative change has nothing in com- 
mon with the dominant imaginary of what comes to 
be understood and measured as “growth,” the prefix de 
is apt: a de for decolonization, a de for ‘liberation 


from.’ Of course, certain things will grow under 


iain syndicates, or sharing do “grow” 
in Anarres. There will be growth with a lowercase g, 


in an overall process of degrowth with an uppercase 


D. Degrowth is therefore 5 
sa 


eam itali i o 


“stays the same (D’Alisa, Demaria, and Kallis 2014). It 
is a call for an altogether new, qualitatively different — 
world that will evolve through confrontation with the 

aS 


A Utopia Where Past and Future Produce 
the Present 


Freres Vera fener 


“is a sequential outcome of the old one. In The Dispos- 


sessed, instead, the two are simultaneously present 
(Somay 2005). Anarres coexists with Urras. It is its 
past, a society frozen in the time of the exodus, and its 
future, as Shevek’s coming from Anarres inspires 


revolts in Urras. For Le Guin, past and future are not 

. Instead the future, or a variety of 
futures, “can only be realised through human action 
taken in the present” and is therefore “latent in the’ > 
past” (Ferns 2005, 256; Davis 2005). Unlike other sci- 
ence fiction, which imagines technological progres- 
sions from the capitalist present, Anarres embodies 
elements from the “so-called primitive societies” 
crushed by colonialism and capitalism (Davis 2005, 
17). Past and present, real and fictional, encounter 
each other in Anarres. 

Likewise, what degrowth envisages is not a return to ~ 
the past, but a mobilization of elements of the past. 
What XoBapdtc (2014) reads in degrowth as a criti- 
cism of enlightenment and Navarro (2013) as a 
romanticization of feudalism is instead a rejection of a 
sharp distinction of “a before” and “an after,” this tem- 
poral distinction that takes a spatial-geographical 
expression into an “us advanced in the West” and 
“they backwards in the rest” (Graeber 2004). Reflect- 
ing Latouche’s roots in critical anthropology, degrowth 
reads the capitalist present as full of latent elements 


fı italist past, such as the gi i 
barte t is 


these that carry the seeds for a different future- 
(D’Alisa, Demaria, and Kallis 2014). 


A Utopia of Limits Without Scarcity 


All that city. ... You just couldn’t see an end to it. ... It 
wasn’t what I saw that stopped me, Max. It was what I 
didn’t see. ... In all that sprawling city, there was every- 
thing except an end. ... Take a piano. The keys begin, 
the keys end. You know there are 88 of them ... They 
are not infinite, you are infinite. On those 88 keys the 
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music that you can make is infinite. ... But you get me 
up on that gangway and roll out a keyboard with millions 
of keys, and ... there’s no end to them, that keyboard is 
infinite. But if that keyboard is infinite there’s no music 
you can play. (From the movie The Legend of 1900) 


Latouche’s depoliticizing invocations of growing 
footprints, resource peaks, and “pedagogical disasters” 
are highly problematic as they might justify the 
techno-authoritarian and market solutions that 
degrowth opposes (Romano 2012). Alongside this 
environmental determinism, however, Latouche 
brings a strong anthropological understanding of'sear 
city “not as an intrinsic property of technical means 
... but as a relation between means and ends” (Sahlins 
1972, 5). Latouche sees a precursor of degrowth in 
Sahlin’s (1972) thesis that the 


et 


TOY (11). Permanent mobility and the absence of (the 
need for) accumulation went hand in hand with a lack 
of a sense of scarcity; stone agers’ ends stayed within 
their limited technical means. 

Critical geographers, following Harvey (1974), also 
understand scarcity as socially produced. They have, 
however, not always distinguished between two radi- 
cally different strategies to confront scarcity: namely, 


ls. Limitations fea- 


ture prominently in degrowth manifestos, proposed “as 
a social choice and not imposed as an external impera- 
tive for environmental or other reasons” (Schneider, 
Kallis, and Martinez-Alier 2010, 513). Instead of Mal- 
thus, degrowthers find inspiration in the “neo-Mal- 
thusian” anarcho-feminists of Emma Goldman, who 
advocated conscious procreation to stop capitalism 
from exploiting female bodies to produce soldiers and 
cheap labor (D’Alisa, Demaria, and Kallis 2014). Such 
self-limitations do not submit to objective limits but 
act to produce particular (noncapitalist, egalitarian) 
socionatures.’ lich (1974), for example, was against 
fossil fuels, not because of environmental or climatic 
limits but because ‘ 
(1). A society of high energy use and advanced technol- 
ogies, even a “solar communism” 4 la Schwartzman 
(2012), would need experts to manage them and by 
necessity will be undemocratic and nonegalitarian. 
Likewise, for Castoriadis (2005), ecology is not the 
love of nature but the need for self-limitation, which 
brings true freedom. The pianist in The Legend of 1900 


lives all his life in an Atlantic cruise ship refusing to 
cash out on his fame. By limiting himself, he is liber- 
ated from the unbearable choice offered by the city 
outside. Unlimited wants are the foundation of mod- 
ern economics and the sine qua non of capitalism. 

(Skidel- 
sky and Skidelsky 2012). Capitalism produces relative 
scarcities by enclosures, by positional inequalities, and 
by the promise of unlimited choice. In framing scarcity 
as a universal, production-related problem, capitalism 
is legitimized as the system best suited to expand the 


means of production. Only a society that “has had» 


A society that DR ically has enough is Anarres. 


Anarres’s signification is its liberating self-limitation 
and not as Jameson (1975, 12) argues a “sociopolitical 
hypothesis about the inseparability of utopia and scar- 
city.” Indeed, revolution is as likely in materially rich 
Urras as counterrevolution in materially poor Anarres 
(Stillman 2005). It is self-limitation that distinguishes 
the Anarresti, manifested in their choice to move to a 
limited planet with harsh conditions and in their con- 
tinued commitment to work only a few hours a day or 
to leave their mineral resources to Urras without 


reclaiming them for their own “development.” sudo 


make it capitalist like Urras. — 


Self-limitation in Anarres does not translate into a 
sense of scarcity. It is in materially wealthy Urras that 
people live in perceived scarcity, whereas the materi- 
ally poor residents of Anarres experience abundance. 
Initially marveling at the plenty of Urras, Shevek 
finally concludes that “ 

Oras that we Anarresti need”)(Le Guin 1974, 279). 
And he notes that by Anarres’s standards, “even the 
poor in Urras are not so very poor” (275). Poverty in 
Urras, which so surprises Shevek, is not material. It is 
not a matter of absolute levels of resources or consump- 
tion; it is social, the result of enclosures and inequality. 

The question then is how a society can limit itself. 
Sahlins’s work might be read as a hypothesis of 
an inextricable link between sharing in common and 


self-limitation. Indeed, sharing the (reclaimed) com> 


mons in common is a major signification of degrowth. 
Proposals include work sharing, cohousing and com- 
‘munes, car and bike sharin i 


públic spaces (Latouche 2009; D’Alisa, Demaria, and 


Kallis 2014). In Anarres, as in degrowth communes 
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(Cattaneo and Gavaldà 2010; Carlson 2012), every- 


one shares ai access to the same commons: dormir 
t ’ ’ ’ ii 


Sharing might lead to self-limitation for three rea- 
sons: first, because sharing and consuming all surplus of) 
, as in stone-age societies, precludes accumu- 


lation and the investment-driven growth dynamic; sec- 


ond, because the abolishment of private property, as, 


for example, by the voluntary “dispossessed” Anarresti, 


resources necessary for survival and social reproduction; — 


and third, and more important, because a nl 


tive comparisons that breed a personal sense of scarcity — 


and unsatisfied want. As Shevek tells us, it is not that 
the Anarresti are not poor because “nobody goes 
hungry.” They are not poor because ‘ 


“nobody goes hun- _ 
‘ery while another eats” (Le Guin 1974, 229). The end 


of enclosures therefore and the sharing of the commons 
brings the end of scarcities and of accumulation, mak- 
ing living within limits possible. 


The thesis that scarcity is social and not absolute 


periods of temporary excess or deficit of socially deter- 
mined aspirations over socioecologically determined 
resources. The argument here is not that hunter-gather- 
ers or the Anarresti never experience hunger. Indeed, 
when an unprecedented drought hits Anarres, the 
planet suffers food shortages and famine. The difference 
is that this did not translate to a generalized sense of 


scarcity or a push for growth; it was a temporary disaster > 


mon. Temporary lack is not generalized scarcity. 


A Utopia of Conflict 


Latouche has been criticized for his imaginary of 
localized self-sufficient communities. Romano (2012) 


est. A central problematic of 
any utopian achat is indeed this tension between’ 
openness and closure, or change and stability. “The 
materialization of anything requires, at least for a time, 
closure around a particular set of institutional arrange- 
ments and a particular spatial form” (Harvey 2000, 
188). Yet closure carries a risk of authoritarianism for 
securing the particular form. Le Guin’s fiction is part 


of a utopian genre that transcends the openness—clo- 
sure dichotomy by recognizing “that 


Struggle” (Harvey 2000, 190). In these novels, “[t]he 
reader is not, therefore, introduced to a stable world 
already made and discovered, but is taken through the 
dialectics of making a new socio-ecological world” 
(190). Utopia is not an end-state of stability and per- 
fection but a state of struggle and conflict (Le Guin 
1989). 

Unlike many other literary or political utopias, his- 
tory and politics have not ended in Anarres. The clo- 
sure necessary for internal order and protection from a 
hostile outside has started undermining the revolution. 
The teachings of Odo, the female leader of the first 
revolutionaries, are morphing into a religion, social 
control sustained through the ever-vigilant eye of 
peers. A hidden hierarchy emerges around the planet’s 
central Production and Distribution Committee, 
which uses its powers to allocate people to jobs, over- 
see contacts with the outside world, and centralize 


control during the famine. It is the freedom of the” 
individual and of a collective to take an initiative 
against)the community, however, i 

toberexposed. Shevek and friends set up a printing 


syndicate to challenge the Committee opening com- 
munication with Urras. In the novel the wall that pro- 
tects the spaceport of Anarres, and that Shevek first 
crosses, symbolizes the ultimate closure of Anarres, 
one from which most other literary and real-existing 
utopias suffer (Somay 2005). Shevek opens this unne” 
gotiable closure. Opening, however, comes with a risk: 
Shevek might revitalize the revolution in Anarres or 
expand it to Urras, but he also risks bringing its end; 
j- 
ues.) The novel does not tell us what happens, because 
for Le Guin there is no end, only a process of renewal 
of an initial commitment that comes with inescapable 
risks. 

A process-based understanding of utopia can help us 
rethink the politics of degrowth. Problematic here is 
Latouche’s (2009) denial of conflict, his expectation 
of “a virtuous cycle of quiet contraction” (33), and a 
“concrete utopia of degrowth” that appears as an idyl- 
lic end state. Latouche defends his position on the 
grounds that true revolution means institutional and 
cultural change, which can only come through 
reforms, not violent takeovers of power that would 
drift into bloodshed. This leads, however, to a para- 
doxical proposal of an electoral program for degrowth, 
when he himself recognizes the capturing of 
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parliamentary politics by oligarchic interests. Also 
contradictory is his advocacy for slow cultural and 
behavioral change in the face of extreme environmen- 
tal changes, such as climate change, that ask for urgent 
action (Romano 2012). Latouche (2012) is right that 
degrowth is an imaginary that challenges the very 
spirit of capitalism but has no convincing answer to 
Foster’s (2011) criticism that a degrowth transition 
cannot emerge without conflict within a capitalist sys- 
tem that cannot do without growth. 

Indeed, a new generation of degrowth scholars con- 
siders conflict as constituent of a degrowth transition. 
Studying degrowth projects in Barcelona, D’Alisa, 
Demaria, im (2013) distinguish between 


civil and actors, the latter defined as 


t 
fuels growth. Examples of “uncivil” actions in Barce- 
lona include the reclaiming of public space by urban 
gardeners and Indignados protesters, the occupation of 
private property by the vibrant squat movement of the 
city (see also Cattaneo and Gavalda 2010), or a much- 
publicized act of fiscal disobedience against private 
banks by degrowth activist Enric Duran (D’Alisa, 
Demaria, and Cattaneo 2013). Disobedience conflict 
without violence—forms part of the repertoire of 


degrowth strategies (D’Alisa, Demaria, and Kallis 
2014). ). Another strategy i j 


out of the city, back-to-the-land communities, 
ous cooperative projects dealing with reproduction 
(food cooperatives; cohousing; child care, education, 
and health cooperatives). Against Romano’s (2012) 
concerns, such exoduses from the capitalist system 
remain politicized, recognizing the inevitability of 
conflict if they are to expand beyond activist havens. 
Anarres is a colony of exodus founded on conflict, a 


civil insurrection in Urras. The novel reminds us that ye 


interaction with the world from which it escaped, 
changing it and itself. Changing itself means dealing 


with internal conflict. As in Anarres, hidden hierar- 
chies are omnipresent in degrowth nowtopias, where 
considerable time and resources are spent in exposing 
and managing interpersonal conflict through advanced 
techniques of facilitated deliberation (Cattaneo and 


Gavaldà 2010; Carlson 2012). Like Anarres, heslu- 


tion to conflicts is procedural, not pregiven; it is the — 


tentative check. The “to close or to open” or “to isolate 


or to engage” dilemmas and the risks of irrelevance ver- 
sus appropriation are constantly faced, when recruiting 
new members or deciding whether to engage with insti- 
tutions, political parties, or the market economy. 

one observes in practice is a plurality of strategies 
(Demaria et al. 2013). Our experience, for example, 
with Barcelona’s degrowth movement suggests that 
whereas some activists refuse any engagement with the 
state and electoral politics (other than through protest 
and disobedience), others engage with radical left par- 
ties, seeing in their nowtopian degrowth projects 
embodiments of new values that could hegemonize 
society and be taken up by a radical government to 


reform the state. Similarly, whereas some activists’) 


aspire to an abolition of money or private property, — 


t 

money (e.g., squats where rent is eventually paid to 
local authorities, food cooperatives that pay farmers in 
Euros but at “socially fair” prices, and communities that 
use time banks, own currencies, peer-to-peer virtual 
currencies, or Euros, depending on purpose). aii 


Questions of Scale 


A radical socioecological transformation cannot be 
conceived sinynonspatialterms. Harvey (2000, 177) 


raises a point that should resonate with degrowthers: 
“how [utopia] gets framed spatially and how it produ- 
ces space become critical facets of its tangible real- 
ization.” As Brenner (2009, 32) argues, any 
(transformative) sociospatial process implies the 
“crystallization of multiple, intertwined geographical 


dimensions.” Among those dimensions “scale” is criti- 
cal, TORNAN o char is, aio 
tion of relations among and across scales and the 
production of new scales of action—might open up — 
the possibilities to produce inclusive, ecological, and 
democratic socionatures (Swyngedouw 2004). 
Rescaling is obliterated in the existing theory of 
degrowth. Latouche reproduces uncritically the local- 
national-global distinctions produced by capitalism, 
positioning degrowth as a project of a fetishized locali- 
zation (Romano 2012) against the forces of globaliza- 
tion; a project that is to be pursued (paradoxically) 
through political action at the national level. True, 
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Latouche refers to biorégions but without specifying 
how these could become the basis of political or eco- 
nomic organization. Unfortunately, The Dispossessed 


does not help much either, ‘uenia deambnis 
geography on purpose, to avoid imagined communities 


that segment and separate (Stillman 2005). As 
opposed to Urras, with its nations, capitals, and bor- 
ders, ss. Communities are scattered 
in the territory, connected by communication and 
transport networks that permit the free circulation of 
resources and people. Interestingly, no one resides per- 
manently in a community, as the Committee regularly 
posts citizens to jobs around the planet. Anarres is flat> 
tened by this constant mobility of its residents and 
resources; the only community is Anarres itself. 

We have to turn to the actually existing, albeit par- 
tial, degrowth nowtopias to illuminate Harvey’s call to 
understand how utopias get framed spatially and 
engage with scale. One such example is the Coopera- 
tiva Integral Catalana (CIC), a legally registered net- 
work with 600 members and 2,000 participants in 
Barcelona offering an integrative structure for pro- 
ducers and consumers of organic food and artisanal 
products, residents of eco-communes and squats, coop- 
erative enterprises, and regional networks of exchange 
(Ecoxarxes, or eco-networks; Carlson 2012). CIC could 
be seen as an attempt “to overthrow the structures 
(both physical and institutional) that the free market 
has itself produced as relatively permanent features 
of our world” (Harvey 2000, 186). By challenging 
extant capitalist “spaces of dependence” that tie 
social—political and socioeconomic relations to certain 


scales and by rescaling relations of care, production, _ 
< and social reproduction, CIC produces new “spaces of 


engagement” (Cox 1998), coibespreadibyiself-replica 
‘tion and ‘networking. This can be observed, for 
instance, in the health and education cooperatives of 
CIC that emerge as a (partial) alternative both to pub- 
lic services severely touched by austerity measures and 
to the growing fully private sector. Elsewhere, the 
Ecoxarxes not only subvert the extant scalar arrange- 
ments of food provision by connecting consumers to 
producers directly through alternative networks but 
also challenge the European Union scale of circulation 
and accumulation of capital by issuing their own social 
currencies (the ECOs; Carlson 2012). 
Notwithstanding the discursive importance of the 
local scale for the cooperative model, CIC does not 
abide by a reactive retrenchment and closure to an ide- 
alized “locality” or a new form of neoliberal communi- 
tarianism. Instead, it shows a proactive will of 


transforming extant and producing new scalar relations, 
while engaging in political struggles such as the protests 
for protecting desirable services at existing scales. This 
embodies what De Angelis (2012) calls for; that isa 


(9 39 


ans": (e.g., public land, unemployment benefits, free 
e 


alth care, or a basic income). In this sense we argue 


that projects like CIC Overcome the quandary of choos- 

“ine a single scale of action (either—or) iti 
engaging simultaneously with different ones = 
and; Harvey 2000), synthesizing new scalar relations. 
The spatiality of CIC, thus, as an example of really 
existing degrowth conforms to what Brenner (2009, 
30) calls crystallization “at the interface between inher- 
ited sociospatial configurations and emergent spatial 
strategies intended to transform the latter.” 


Conclusion 


This article presented a socioecological future 
named degrowth. The radical imaginary of Ursula Le 
Guin’s fantasy world helped us spatialize Latouche’s 
abstract-level theory, rethink a case for limits without 
environmental determinism, and argue that a 
degrowth transition will involve conflict, and will be 
necessarily open-ended. Degrowth, in the way it is 
advanced here, signifies a utopia that resembles in 
many ways a utopianism advocated by Harvey (2000): 
it imagines a future of process and conflict, not a bliss- 
ful end state; it subverts the hegemonic desires on 
which capitalism rests; it brings the past into the pres- 
ent and into the production of the future; and it aspires 
to the production of egalitarian  socionatures. 
Although the production of scale is theoretically 
wanting in the degrowth literature, actual projects cre- 
ate spaces of engagement that allow for new scalar 
linkages and geometries. 

Crucially degrowth offers an ecological imaginary 
that differs fundamentally from a Malthusian “limits 
to growth” vision, without falling into eco-cornuco- 
pian dreams, capitalist (e.g., “green growth”) or anti- 
capitalist (e.g., “solar communism”). The proposition 
developed here is that s 


Only a collective self-limitation, premised on sharing 
the commons, dissolves scarcity and opens up the pos- 
sibility for a society that is not capitalist. The intrigu- 
ing idea behind degrowth is that we do not need to 
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“develop” to get enough, because wevalready haveyand=) D’Alisa, G., F. Demaria, and C. Cattaneo. 2013. Civil and 


in a sense always had, enough. What we need is to 


struggle for the ir 
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